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ABOVE: View of soft plate 155mm Gun Motor Carriage T.6 as originally manufactured taken on 4th February 
1942. This vehicle had the early Medium M.3 type vertical volute suspension and a hydraulicaly operated 
recoil spade. Both driver and co-driver had side doors as well as top hatches. Headlamps were mounted on 
the front track guards and there was no stowage of equipment. (U.S. official photo) 

COVER ILLUSTRATION - DRAWN BY GEORGE BRADFORD. 

The United States 1.55mm Gun Motor Carriage M.12 consisted of the obsolete First World War 155mm Gun 
M. 1918 mounted on the Main chassis components of the Medium M.3 tank as a carriage. Whilst only a 
relatively small quantity of these vehicles were built and saw action, they were the thin end of the wedge 
in getting heavy Self-propelled Guns accepted by the U.S. Army. 

155mm GUN MOTOR CARRIAGE T 6 AND M 12. - 1941/44 SERIES 22, No.85/86(US) 

Drawings and historical research by D.P.Dyer. 


The French 155mm gun Grande Puissance Filloux, (Great Power Filloux) named after it‘s designer Captain 
Filloux, was used by the U.S. Artillery in the World War I. . 

They found it to be the best type of heavy field artillery developed and used up until then because of it's 
simplicity, wide traverse, effecient recoil system, long range, and durability. These guns of French • 
manufacture were designated M.1917 by the U.S. Army. Production of a slightly modified version of this 
gun took place in America and was designated M. 1918 Ml . 

Towards the end of the first World War and following the French adaption of ten ton Renault tractors as self- 
propelled mounts for the GPF, the U.S. produced the Motor Carriage Mk.11. This was a special Holt 
designed chassis mounting the 155mm gun, and ten were produced. They were never used in action. 

Immediately after the Armistice the U.S. Chief of Staff, op the suggestion of the Chief of Field Artillery 
appointed a board of Officers to make a study of the mosKsuitable calibres, types of ammunition, and forms 
of transport for the artillery assigned to the field Army. This board was headed by Brigadier General 
Westervelt, and became known variously as the 'Westervelt Board' or the 'Caliber Board 1 . A penetrating 
survey was made and the report concluded that every item of the hardware of war used by the U.S.Army 
required improvement. Amongst it's recommendations for artillery transport the Board advocated immediate 
motorisation of all weapons larger than the75mm gun and the 4"howitzer. In their summary,the 155mm gun was 
required to have a speed of six miles per hour if tracked or twelve miles per hour if wheeled. 

Fulfilment of the 'Caliber Board' recommendations for motorisation fell far short of the goal and the motor¬ 
isation of artillery soon came to be a controversial matter. In the years immediately following the 'Caliber 
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ABOVE: Prior to dispatch overseas seventy-four 155mm Gun Motor Carriages were overhauled to include 
various improvements that had been incorporated meanwhile during production of the Medium Tanks on which 
they were based. The above photo shows one such vehicle after fitting of sond shields. The item, behind the 
hand winch for raising the spade, is a loading tray for handling shells. (U.S. official photo) 


Board' report the Ordnance Deportment undertook a series of development projects for Self-propelled mounts, 
but in each case work was halted either by lack of finance, lock of interest on the part of the Field Artillery, 
or both. As late as 1938 between forty and sixty percent of the Army's artillery was still horse drawn. A 
good many artillerymen contended that horse draft was more satisfactory than machine. Horses neither ran 
out of petrol, nor required repairs and spare parts. If the Field Artillery did not want Self-propelled guns the 
Ordnance Department could not foist them upon the users even had they sufficient funds to develop them. 

Towing by tractors was relatively acceptable to the Field Artillery. Horses could always be substituted. 

Until 1925, when development work was abandoned, the 155mm gun was tested on an improved Holt Tractor 
type chassis designated Motor Carriage MklX which appeared in 1920, and also on various Christie Convert- 
able mounts of which four were built. 

Over the following sixteen years the Ordnance Department did their best to interest the user arms in Self- 
propelled Ai iillery, but the Army Ground Force was adamant that towed ortillery was more monoueverable, 
less conspicuous, less likely to be out of action for repair, and less expensive. 

With the availability of research funds as America started her massive re-armament orogram, studies were made 
by Ordnance technical staff into the possibility of mounting the 155mm gun M.1918 Ml from the Motor Carriage 
Mk. II onto o carriage consisting of the principle components of the then new Medium Tank M.3. Approvol 
for the manufacture of a pilot model to be designated 155mm Gun Motor Carriage T.6 was obtained in June 
1941 . Work commenced on this at Rock Island Arsenal the following month, the completed pilot being 
delivered to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, for testing in the middle of February 1942. The lower hull 
and suspension of this vehicle was the same as used on the Medium M.3 tank with return rollers mounted 
centrally above the bogies. The engine was moved forward to the space normally occupied by. the fighting 
compartment of the M.3, and a shortened transmission shaft connected this to the standard gearbox and final 
drive. The driver and co-driver sat either side of the gearbox and were provided with Medium M.3 type 
vision ports fitted with profectoscopes for forward vision. Both had entry hatches over their heads, and 
both also had o side door. Fuel tanks were located in the sponsons either side of the engine. The gun 
itsell wos mounted behind the engine. At the extreme rear of the vehicle was a recoil spode which was 
raised and lowered by hydraulic rams. 

Certain mechanical defects were revealed during testing mainly with regard to the hydraulic mechanism 
of the recoil spode which were serious enough to necessitate complete redesign. Authority was requested for 
permission to proceed with the immediate production of fifty vehicles prior to standardisation, but this was 
with held pending Service Board tests. The T.6 , fitted with a modified recoil spade, was shipped to the 
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Field Artillery Board at Fort Bragg towards the end of May 1942. 

The Field Artillery Board were very pleased with the T.6 reporting that if was superior in mobility 
and manoeuverabilify to other weapons of a similar calibre. For example a tactical test of movfncfvthe gun 
from firing position to firing position over a distance of six miles took thirty-five minutes with the T.6 
against three hours for moving the same gun on a wheeled mount towed by a tractor. 

Standardisation of the T.6 as the M.12 was approved at the end of August 1942. In the interim it appears 
that production of these vehicles had already commenced at the Pressed Steel Car Co., no official authority 
for this action has been traced. The first series vehicle came off the production line in September, 50 being 
completed by November, and a further 50 by March 1943. It could be that Ordnance Department, knowing 
of the opposition by certain Army Ground Force Generals to the whole concept had decided to force their 
hands with a fait accompli. On the other hand it may have been a genuine error by the manufacturing 
concern, an incorrect report, or even documents that went astray. Whatever the truth, the impression one 
gains thereafter is that whilst the Army Ground Forces had been forced to accept the M.12 they tried to 
delay using them for as long as possible. A few were put on extended tests, but the majority were only used 
for training or kept in storage for over a year. 

Towards the end of 1943 reports had arrived from overseas regarding the use (by both the Russians and Germans) 
of big guns to fire point blank at defensive positions, impelled the Armoured Board to recommend immediate 
production of gun motor carriages for medium and heavy artillery. Even then, with the mass of evidence in 
favour of heavy guns being self-propelled the Army Ground Forces disapproved of the recommendations 
pertaining to them, stating that the existing M.12's would meet all anticipated requirements for 1944. 

By February 1944, every change and modification having been finalised for the M.12 authority was given 
for Baldwin Locomotive to rebuild seventy-five vehicles. This gave sufficient vehicles to equip six Battalions 
each consisting of three Batteries of four guns with three spore. Rebuilding of seventy-four vehicles was 
completed by May 1944 and by the end of July 1944 shipment to the battle fronts overseas had been effected. 

The M.12 differed from the pilot T.6 very little. The main differences being the later type of vertical 
volute spring suspension fitted with the trailing return rollers, A rudimentary gun shield for the gun layer, 
and a winch operated recoil spade. Ten shells together with charges and fuses were carried. The shells were 
accomodated vertically in recessess in the floor of the gun compartment. Two charges were secured centrally 
behind the gun, the remainder of the charges being located in racks beneath the two gun crew members seats 
at the rear of the left hand sponson. A further two gun crew members were provided with seats formed from 
the riser of the bottom step fitted between the arms of the recoil spade. On the underside of this seat the 

BELOW: This photo shows another view of the rebuilt vehicle on page 4. Stowage in this photo is not correct 
The crowbar should be located on the inside face of the left hand fuel tank above the engine compartment, 
and the starter handle is lying with the pioneer tools instead of in it l s bracket on the right hand sponson wall. 
(U.S. official photo) 
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vehicle tarpaulin was stowed, and the footrest was formed from the lid of a carbine box. The spade was 
raised by means of a hand operated winch on the right hand fuel tank cover, and retained in position by a 
tie rod each side. Folding chocks were carried on the R.H. front track guard and used to stop the vehicle 
moving forward on counter recoil. 

The reason for the brackets attached to the rear bogies is obscure. Some photographs appear to show wedges 
driven in between this and the track and it is suggested that they might be to stop the track jumping off the 
return rollers when the gun was fired. It could be that they were to relieve sheer stresses on the rear bogie, 
or act as supports for the sponsons. 

One of the items requested during the rebuilding were sand shields otherwise there were no noticeable 
differences. A canvas cover was designed to fit over the gun comportment to protect the crew in inclement 
weather, but it is not thought that this ever became standard issue, in view of the fact that should a leak 
occur in the exhaust system it would be extremely dangerous for the gun crew. 

Considering the obsolete type of gun utilised, M. 12*s proved the advantages of the heavy Self-propelled gun. 
It's life however was very limited. The T.83 which utilised the far more modern 155mm gun M.2 on a wider 
and longer chassis with Horizontal Volute Spring Suspension and 23 11 tracks started coming off the production 
line in February 1945 and standardised in May 1945 as the M.40. At the same time the M.12 was reclassified 
as Limited Standard, being declared obsolete in August 1945. It is of interest to note that from the time the 
pilot was recommended the T.83 took exactly one year to standardisation being approved. 

The only known remaining example of the M.12 is retained at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 

The main series of scale drawings , by Phil Dyer, are the result of several years work and research which 
includes detailed measuring of the only vehicle still In existance at the Aberdeen Proving Ground. These 
drawings and the historical data which have been compiled so carefully by Phil Dyer and his many American 
friends are the most accurate possible with the material exists to-day. ^ Ed . 

BELOW: These two photographs compare the rear view of the M.12 with spade lowered with the Cargo 
Carrier T.14 pilot also with tailgate lowered. The M. 12 shown is an early vehicle in view of there being 
a step down directly behind the gun mount where the loading platform was on the T .6 originally. 
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Excerpt from a Baffle Ground report - on fhe M. 12 

‘"Battle of Seigried Line" - battle of movement ended temporarily when the U.S. First Army reached the 
German border. The battle of fhe Siegfried line began. During this battle fhe battalion had a dual role: 
as an Artillery battalion delivering supporting fire, and as a siege gun reducing pillboxes and other fixed 
fortifications in fhe area. If is not possible at this time to give a detailed technical account of fhe use of 
the M. 12 as a siege gun. Most of the pillboxes destroyed or neutralised by the battalion are still on the 
other side of the front lines. Some generol observations can be made even now, however. 

When fhe mobile phase of the campaign ended with the investment of the Siegfried Line 1 B 1 battery was 
detached from fhe battalion and attached to the 9fh Infantry Division for fhe specific purpose of direct fire 
against pillbox missions in addition to it's regular artillery work for the 3rd Armoured Division. 

From 15th to 24th September., thirty-five direct fire missions were assigned to the battalion. Of these 
twenty-eight were pillboxes and seven were fortified houses or observation posts. Sixteen of these missions 
were completely successful. On each of these missions complete destruction of the pillbox, penetration, or 
direct surrender to fhe fire of the M.12 was accomplished. On the remaining nineteen missions varying 
degrees of neutralisation were achieved. In most of these latter cases it has been possible to occupy the 
pillboxes or other structures on which the fire was delivered, but from prisoner of war reports if is concluded 
that casualties due to concussion and chipping of concrete occurred in all cases. An average of fen rounds 
were fired on each mission. 

Based on the experiences so far gained we belive that fhe M.12 suitably employed, will destroy, penetrate, 
or knock-out of action pillboxes of fhe Siegfried Line type. The projectile produces casualties and lowers 
morale of fhe pillbox occupants. No penetration of the heavy 14" steel cupolas which fhe better type 
pillboxes have are known of. It is also difficult to penetrate the best type of concrete, but in some cases 
seven feet of concrete were penetrated fairly easily. 

The optimum range for the pillbox work would appear to be between 1000 and 2000 yards. At this range there 
is very lift:© loss of accuracy or muzzle velocity, and fhe crew are out of range of much of the enemy's small 
arms fire. Pillbox attacks should be closely co-ordinated with fhe supporting infantry and tanks so that 
neutralising fire may be delivered on the pillboxes while the M.12 is shooting for destruction Most of fhe 
missions were fired by individual pieces, but perhaps massing fhe simultaneous fire of several M. 12's would 
greatly increase the concussion effect as well as the shattering and penetration of the concrete, thus 
conserving ammunition. 

Road marches of 200 miles have been accomplished in one day and fhe full track carriages has also mode 
possible cross country mobility 

BELOW: Preparing an M.12 for action towards the end of the war in Germany. The battery was being emplaced 
for long range firing, as instanced by most of fhe gun crew not bothering to wear their helmets. In the fore¬ 
ground one shell is shown in fhe loading fray, further shells are layed out on a tarpaulin to keep them clean. 

The crew member to the left is shown carrying two of the'ranging rods used in positioning the gun. 9 
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155mm Gun Motor Carriage M 12. 
Scale 1 : 48 (:j" to 1' 0" ). 



Technical Specification for 155 mm Gun Motor Carriage M 12. 
Seating: Driver, co-driver and 4 members of gun crew. 

Weight, Combat loaded: 58,770 lbs. 26.24 Long tons. 

29.4 Short tons. 26.65 Tonnes. 


Performance 


Speed, Max.Road: 
Max. Gradient: 
Fording depth: 
Trench crossing: 
Step: 

Ground pressure: 
Range (interna I fuel) 


20 m. p. h. (32 Km. p. h.) 

22 degrees (40%) 

3' 0" (91.4 cm) 

6' 0" (182.9 cm) 

1' 6" ( 45.7 cm) 

12.6 Ibs/sq.ins (0.88 Kg/sq.cm) 
Road: 190 Miles (306 Km) 


Dimensions 

Length overall: 22' 0" (670 cm) 

Width overall: 8' 10" (269 cm) 

Height:(To top shield raised) 8' 10" (269 cm) 
Ground clearance: 1' 5" (43.2 cm) 

Fire height of gun: 7" 2" (218 cm) 

Road wheel dia (overall)l' 8" (50.8 cm) 


Main: 155 mm M1917A1 

Calibre, and length in calibres: 155 mm/cm (6.102 ins) L/38 
Traverse: 14 degrees R 14 degrees L. Operation: Hand. 

Elevation: plus 30 degrees, minus 3 degrees. 

Rate of fire: 4 rounds per minute. 

Max. Range: approx: 20,000 yards. Muzzle velocity 2,400 

approx: 

Projectile weight: HE 94 lbs, AP 100 lbs, smoke 123 lbs. 


Stowage 

Ammunition, separate loading: 10 rds. 

Internal Fuel capacity: 166.6 Imp gals. 200 U.S. gals. 

757 Litres. 80 Octane minimum 


Armour 


Hull, Drivers plate: 
Sides, upper: 
Decking: 

Engine covers: 

Gun shield: 


1" (25.4 mm) 

i" (12.7 mm) at 0 degrees. 
3/8" (9.4 mm) at 90 degrees. 
3/8" (9.4 mm) at 90 degrees. 
£" (12.7 mm) 


Trackwork 

Centres: 7' 0" (213 cm) 

Length on ground: 12' 8" (386 cm) 

Width: 1' 4" (40.6 cm) 

Pitch: 6" (15.2 cm) 

Number of links per track: 79. 

Type: Rubber Block Double Pin. 

Mechanical Details 


Engine: 

Transmission: 

Steering: 

Suspension: 


Continental R-975C-1 400 HP 9 cylinder 
air cooled petrol. 

Synchromesh 5F IR 
Controlled differential 
Vertical volute spring. 


Technical specification variation for Cargo Carrier M 30. 


Crew: 2 

Weight, Combat loaded: 45,580 Lbs. 20.3 Long tons 
22.8 Short tons. 20.5 tonnes. 


Dimensions 

Length overall: 
Height to MG ring: 
Ground clearance: 

Armament 

Main: 

Ammunition: 


19' 10"(604 cm) 
9' 4" (284 cm) 
1' 7"( 48 cm) 


1 x .50 cal M 2. HB. 
1000 rds of .50 calibre. 
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SERIES 22, No. 87(US) 


CARGO CARRIER T 14 AND M 30. - 1942/44 
Drawing and historical research by D.P.Dyer. 


In March 1942 after receipt of the Pilot T.6 it was realised that the amount of ammunition that could be 
carried in this vehicle would severely restrict it's operation. A project was therefore initiated by the 
Ordnance Department for the development of a companion vehicle based on the chassis of the T.6 
This vehicle was to carry additional ammunition and was to service the gun motor carriage. This was 
designated T. 14. The Field Artillery Board recommended this development in July 1942 (at the same tirjie 
as they recommended adoption of the T.6) and authority was granted for procurement of fifty. Military 
characteristics were approved in August and the soft plate pilot model T.14, together with a production M.12 
had stowage arrangements decided upon at Erie Proving Ground by representatives of the Armored Force and 
Field Artillery Board early in September. 38 had been completed by early November. Jn view of production 
having commenced prior to study of the pilot model a lot of confusion occured with regard to modifications 
requested and it is not known exactly how many T. 14's were produced or when they were completed. A 
recommendation for standardisation of the T.14 as Cargo Carrier M.30 was made in September but never 
appears to have been approved although the Ordnance Department from then on always refered to it as the 
M.30. Rebuilding of seventy-five of these Cargo Carriers took place at the same time as the rebuilding of 
the M. 12's and they were shipped overseas at the same time on the basis of one cargo carrier to each Gun 
Motor Carriage. AutomotiveJIy the same vehicle as the gun carriage the Cargo Carriers differed in having 
stowage for fourty shells in place of the gun mount. A compartment to the rear of the right hand fuel tank 
contained nine propelling charges, ten were stowed in the centre of the vehicle behind the shells, and a 
further twenty-one in a comportment behind the left hand fuel tank. The rear of the vehicle was formed by 
a tailgate which when lowered formed steps for entry into the vehicle for loading and unloading. With the 
tailgate raised the riser for the bottom step (with the addition of cushions) formed seats for three gun crew 
members. A further two seats were located at the rear of the sponsons in line with the tailgate seats. The 
cargo compartment was surmounted by a ring mount for a .50 cal machine gun for anti-aircraft and local 
defence. As a point of interest the weight of 155mm ammunition carried totaled 2.25long tons(2.5 short tons) 

The M.30 was declared obsolete at the same time as the M.12 and none are thought to be still in existence. 
BELOW: This vehicle was the pilot Cargo Carrier T.14. Being converted directly from the T.6 which had the 
same War Department Number 307053. It retained the rear track guards with a step up to the sponson 
extensions. The ties to the rear bogies were not tapered, and headlights were mounted on the front track 
guards. Frontal views of the same vehicle also show brackets for the gun traveling Jock fitted to the drivers 
front plate (U.S. official photo) 





CARGO CARRIER M30 













































These two views show o production Cargo Carrier T.14 with the tailgate lowered. The .50 cal machine gun 


on the ring mount is enclosed in it's protective waterproof cover. The bracket on the right rear propellant 
charge compartment cover would appear to be for a spare .50 cal machine gun barrel. Grousers were 
contained in the two boxes on the fuel tanks, and, as on the M. 12 these boxes were sometimes fitted with lids. 
(U.S. official photos) 











ABOVE: In this view of T.14 number 29 (U.S. 4080932) shown in travelling order if will be noted that the 
drivers hood is in the raised position. This hood consisted of a folding canvas cover with a transparent 
windshield fitted with a windscreen wiper. It was fitted over the drivers opened top hatch for use when he 
was driving the vehicle with his seat in the raised position. 


BELOW: A battery of M.12's, fitted out for deep wading, coming ashore during the Normandy landings. 

It is interesting to see the way the deep wading screens have been fitted. Note the extended exhaust pipes 
on the sides. (I.W.M. Photo) 






ABOVE: Unfortunately good quality photographs of the IS U series of Assault Guns are not readily 
available, however, the photograph used here illustrates the general layout of one of the units fitted with 
the same gun as the IS I and II tanks. This model was known as the ISU 122 D- 25S. 

SOVIET ISU - 122 GUN MOTOR CARRIAGE. - 1944/45 SERIES 22, No.88/89($U) 

Historical research by J. F. Milsom. Drawings by K. M. Jones. 

During 1943 the Soviet High Command instigated o programme for the production of a series of self-propelled 
artillery pieces based on current Red Army tank chassis. In the heavy class, two weapons were to be mounted 
on the KV chassis; these consisted of the 152mm M-l 937/43 (ML-20S) corps howitzer and the 122mm gun 
M-1944 (D-25S). After unsuccessful attempts to mount these weapons in the old KV-II turret, more . 
satisfactory solutions were achieved with casemate mountings. These become designated SU-152 ond SU-122 
respectively. The SU-122 consisted of the Model 1931-37 122mm gun mounted on a modified KV chassis; the 
weapon was interchangeable with the ?52mm howitzer to form the SU-152. Both were standardized during 
1944. Not long after production was underway, however, the IS-1 heavy tank appeared ond as a result newer 
more satisfactory mountings for these weapons were developed on this chassis. The weapons now became the 
ISU-152 and ISU—122 (D-25S). The ISU—122 (D-25S) was encountered by the Germans towards the end of 
World War II where it became designated eroneously as the SU-249. SU-249 was a factory number and not 
the nomenclature by which the vehicle was generally known in the Soviet Army. After a short while produc¬ 
tion of the ISU— 122 with the D-25S gun was discontinued and further vehicles received the modified 122mm 
corps gun M-1931/37 (A-19) and were correspondingly designated ISU— 722 (A-19S). This second vehicle has 
also been referred to as the ISU-122A and by the Hungarians, who were issued with several, as the ISZ-122. 

The ISU— 122 (D-25S) is believed to have been produced either as a stop-gap measure to provide weapons to 
field units during World War II at a time when the Soviet Army was short of a suitable heavy assault gun, or 
it may have been formed as a result of the unbalanced production of component tank parts. The l$U-122s 
were produced up to the end of World War II when production is believed to have ceased. 

The ISU-122 (A-19S) consisted of a modified 122mm corps gun M-1931/37 (A-19) mounted in a fixed super¬ 
structure on the IS—1 or If chassis. The [SU-122 (d-25$) was identical to ISU— 122 (A-19S) except for the gun 
and mantlet. The gun, a 122mm M-l943 (D-25), was the same as that used on the IS series of heavy tanks. 
Distinguishing features were its thinner barrel and double-baffle muzzle-brake. The mantlet was smaller ond 
more rounded that that of the ISU-122 (A-19S), 

The supersturcture consisted of a fully-enclosed compartment mounted on the front half of the chassis. The 
front of the superstructure was set slightly back from the front of the hull. It consisted of a single piece, 
sloping plate, with a massive, two-piece mantlet mounted on the right-hand side. The mantlet was covered 
by a shield which was hinged to the right front of the roof. Each side of the superstructure tapered slightly 
to the front and rear and consited of two unequal size armour plates welded together with a vertical seam. 
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The rear plate was vertical and contained a rectangular access door on the extreme left. This hatch could be 
opened, either independently or in conjunction with an adjacent hatch on the roof, to form a single large 
entrance to the vehicle. The roof was flat and contained two round hatches near the front, in addition to the 
rectangular hatch at the left rear. 

The hull was the same as that of the IS-1 heavy tank. The rear deck was flat and had a single raised engine 
compartment vent extending across the entire width. The reor plate was broad, had a prominent shape and 
extended across the entire width of the chassis. Mudguards extended forward, beyond the chassis, at the front 
of the vehicle. 

The suspension system was the torsion-bar type identical to that of the fS tanks, consisting of 6 individually- 
sprung double road wheels three double track-support rollers, and a rear drive sprocket on each side. The 
torsion bars extended the full width of the vehicle. The single-pin steel track was approximately 26 inches 
wide. 


The armour varied considerably in thickness on both the superstructure and the hull. Rolled armour plate was 
used extensively on the superstructure, and the hull was made of shaped castings. Armour thickness, which was 
greatest on the front, varied from 190mm on the mantlet to 90mm on the front of the superstructure. The sides 
of the superstructure and the hull were 60-90mm thick whereas the rear deck and the roof of the superstructure 
averaged 25mm thickness. 


The engine was the same as that used in the early IS tanks and consisted of the rear-mounted V-type 12 cylinder 
diesel which developed 512-550 HP at 2,000 rpm. The engine was water-cooled and had a pressure-type 
lubrication system. 


The fuel capacity has been estimated to be 66-106 go I Is of diesel fuel contained in the main tanks, each of 
four cylindrical ly shaped auxilliary tanks which may be carried on the rear deck, and each of two smaller 
cylindrical tanks which were sometimes carried on the rear plate. An additional tank could be carried behind 
the superstructure. 

The armament of both models consisted of o 122mm gun and a 12.7mm AAMG. The main gun, used on the ISU-122 
(A-19S) was the 122mm M-1931/44 (A-19S) which was ballistically the same as the standard Soviet 122mm corps 
M-1931/37 (A-19) from which \\ had been adapted. This gun had a reinforcing band on the end of the barrel. 

The main gun used on the ISU-122 (D-25S) was the 122mm M-1931/44 (D-25S) which hod the same ballistic 
characteristics as the 122mm tank gun M-1943 (D—25) used on aN the IS scries of heavy tanks and had a double¬ 
baffle muzzle-brake. Both weapons fired separate loading ammunfion and hod a range of approximately 
16,000 yards . The ISU-122 (D-25S) had a higher rate of fire, 5-6 rounds per minute, whereas the ISU-122 
(A- 19S) fired only 3 rounds per minute. The A-19S fired slower because it had a screw type breach-block 
whereas the D-25S had a sliding-wedge type breach-block. A 12.7mm dual-purpose machine-gun (DsHK) was 
pedestal-mounted forward of the right-hand hatch on the superstructure roof of both vehicles. In addition two 
tripod mounts were carried and two machine-carbines, as well as 25 hand-grenades. 



BELOW: The more regular version of the I S U 122 with the A-l 9S gun. Russian infantry ride on an I S U 
during the final stages of the war on the East Front. 

)► NOTE: Bellona Militory Vehicle Prints normally used the vehicle designation in the nomenclature of the 
country of origin on the grounds that this is the only correct title. In the case of Soviet vehicles this is 
not possible due to their alphabet. However, instead of the correct Russian designation we are using the 
accepted "English " phonetic equivalent. Thus the accurate designation for the Joseph Stalin tank is 
the IS , similarly the assault guns are the ISU. The "German" phonetic gives J$ and JSU , but if 
this system is used the KV(Klimenfi Vorishilov) must be designated as the KW. 
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